WALTER DE LA MARE
therefore is twice removed from us: we do not
get the little boy's impressions directly, but
only the Count's memory of them brought
out in conversation, and he has to remember
too much. 'Bounce', after all then, does enter;
we must be 'bounced' into credulity if this
improbability is to escape our notice.

Let me give an example of what I mean.
When the Count (who is Nicholas) remembers
how, after his visit to Miss Grey's house, his
mother came to him as he lay awake in bed,
we believe it, and believe all that he tells us
was then spoken between them.

'Where have you been all the evening?' she said,

'Miss Grey asked me to stay to tea,' I answered.

'Did I give you permission to go to tea with Miss Grey?'

I made no answer.

'If you go to that house again, I shall beat you. You
hear me, Nicholas? Alone, or with your father, if you go
there again, without my permission, I shall beat you.'

That he should remember this, I say, is
perfectly credible, because it was bound to
have produced a deep impression on his mind
at the time. But when he remembers and
repeats the clever allusive talk of his father,
scepticism is aroused.

'Difficult,' he echoed in derision. He checked himself
and shrugged his shoulders. 'You see, Jane, it's all on the
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